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Fifty-five Signatures 


Ronny held up his autograph 
book. “Look at how many signatures I’ve 
got,” he said to me. 

And he did have a lot. He had gone 
around to almost every important person 
at camp meeting and asked him to sign 
his book, till the pages were almost full. 
But he didn’t have fifty-five signatures. 

Fifty-five signatures is a lot of signatures. 
It takes a long time to get even half that 
many. But Pastor Ramses Mina got fifty-five 
in one day. They were signatures of govern- 
ment officials, too, men who don’t willingly 
sign their names on anything. 

The story begins some months ago when 
the Adventists decided to erect a new build- 
ing in Cairo. Cairo is in Egypt. About two 
and a half million people live there. But the 
Adventists don’t have even one really good- 
looking building in the whole town. 

God helped them buy a piece of land 
right in front of the railway station. But 
they couldn’t start building. Oh, no. They 
had to get permission from the government. 
And the government of Cairo doesn’t give 
permission to churches to build new build- 
ings—at least, not very often. 

Pastor Neal Wilson took some papers to 
the government, showing the plans of the 
new building and asking for permission to 
start construction. 

The people at the government office took 
the papers, smiled graciously—and that 
was all. Months went by, and Elder Wilson 
didn’t hear a thing. 

“And you won’t hear anything,” the 
people told him. “They’ve put your request 
away somewhere, and no one will see it 
again.” 

After several months, Elder Wilson 
began to think perhaps they were right. 
Then he felt impressed he should go to 
speak to two of the highest men in the city 
government. They had been helpful in 
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times past. Perhaps they would be again. 
They were! As Elder Wilson spoke to 
them, they began making phone calls. 
“Come back tomorrow morning,” they said. 
“We'll see what we can do for you.” 


Next morning, Elder Wilson went back 
with Pastor Mina. They noticed that the 
men and women behind the desks in the 
government office were looking at them 
strangely. 

“Is the city director becoming an A 
ventist?” one of them asked. 

“Not that we know of,” said Elder Wil- 
son. “Why?” 

“Because last night, at 11:30, he called 
up the city architects and engineers and 
told them to hustle over here, and they’ve 
spent most of the night studying your re- 
quest to erect a building. He’s never done 
that for anyone else.” 

Interesting! Presently the director met 
Elder Wilson. ‘The engineers have given a 
good report on your request,” he said. 
“Now all you will need will be to get some 
signatures on this form.” 


It sounded simple—till Pastor Mina 
counted the blanks that had to be signed. 
Fifty-five of them. And the next day the 
office would close for a month! Pastor Mina 
got to work. If one man refused to sign, the 
whole plan would fail. 

At ten minutes before closing time, Pas- 
tor Mina walked out of the building. He 
had all fifty-five signatures. 


This happened just two or three months 
ago. By now, construction of the new build- 
ing has begun, and it should be finished 
soon. For the first time, there will be a 
proper place to hold meetings where the 
people of that great city can learn of 
Christ and His promise to return. 

Everyone in Cairo who hears how the 
Adventists got permission to build is 
amazed. They can’t understand how it hap- 
pened. They don’t realize what great power 
God has to work on human hearts, so ha@® 
His message can be preached everywhere 
and He can came back to earth and take 
His people home. 


Your friend, 


a ee Worcs 





























Dick was embarrassed when bis 








“Buried” Grandmother 


Answered 


the Door 


By DOROTHY CHRISTMAN 


IME to come in!” The teacher stood at 

the corner of the playground and an- 
nounced the end of the noon recess. 

Instantly, though reluctantly, Mrs. Boyd's 
children came from everywhere and formed 
two lines. When the lines were straight 
and quiet, Mrs. Boyd nodded and the chil- 
dren marched into their schoolroom. 

It was one o'clock and time for the after- 
noon classes to begin. It was a lovely day, 
much better suited for a fast ball game than 
for geography or grammar. All the children 











“What happened to you yesterday?” teacher asked the boys. “Dick’s grandmother died,” Ernest said. 
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would have preferred to have stayed and 
played. 

Mrs. Boyd stood at the front of the room 
and gave a quigk glance at the rows of her 
students. There were two empty seats. One 
was the fourth seat in the second row. Er- 
nest was assigned to that seat. He was small 
for his age, with dark hair and snapping 
brown eyes that hinted there was fun and 
mischief behind them. 

“Where is Ernest?” the teacher inquired. 

To page 14 
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Rosalee’s Reformation 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





“Blessed are the meek: for 


they shall inherit the earth.” 











meen had a reputation; in fact, Miss 
Smitmore had heard abogt Rosalee soon 
after she moved into the village to prepare 
for the new school year. Not all of Rosalee’s 
reputation was bad. She was a good student 
when she wanted to be, she was musical, 
playing and singing well, and she was a 
natural-born leader. But there the good part 
stopped. She was disobedient, very rude, and 
talked constantly. 

Miss Smitmore tried to get acquainted 
with her pupils before school opened. But 
Rosalee and her family were away until 
almost the last day of vacation, so she did 
not meet the girl until school began. 

Rosalee started off all right the first day, 
and things went well until recess. Then 
Rosalee had an idea. The teacher had taped 
the name of each student to the front part of 
his desk. “Why not fool the teacher?” thought 
Rosalee. She would slip into the classroom 
during recess and change all those name 
tapes! What fun it would be when she 
called the children by the wrong names! 

For Rosalee, to think was to act. The 
deed was done and all the children won- 
dered what Miss Smitmore would say and 
do. 

The bell rang, and the children came into 
the room from recess. There was a titter and 


a giggle that warned the teacher to keep her 
eyes wide open. She saw at a glance what 
had happened, for the tapes had not been 
replaced carefully, and most of them were 
at weird angles. 

Miss Smitmore was prepared for just such 
a trick. Reaching quietly into a pocket, she 
pulled out a room chart—so she could call 
all the children by name without giving 
Rosalee the fun of seeing her get upset. 

Rosalee felt that she had been foiled, and 
that made her angry. She would bide her 
time till she could get even. 

Rosalee got her opportunity a few days 
later. Miss Smitmore was called out of the 
room to answer a telephone call. Before 
leaving the room she asked the children 
to go on quietly with their work while she 
was gone, and she appointed a monitor to 
sit at her desk. Scarcely was she out of the 
room, however, when Rosalee suggested that 
they move their desks around. 

Miss Smitmore, coming back sooner than 
she was expected, heard some of Rosalee’s 
orders and walked quietly away. When she 
returned moments later, the room was so 
still a mouse would have been heard run- 
ning across the floor. Miss Smitmore walked 
in. She pretended not to notice what had 
happened, and Rosalee was really annoyed 
that her plan had failed again. She was 
surprised then when Miss Smitmore an- 
nounced a little later, “We will get ready for 
recess, now. I'll ask Rosalee to remain be- 
hind until she has put the desks back where 
they were before I was called out of the 
room.” 

Rosalee’s face changed colors so rapidly 
one could hardly know what color it really 
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was. Then she exploded, and what a noise 
that made! Miss Smitmore allowed her only 
a couple of words, then stepped quietly up 
to her and said firmly, “Not one more word. 
Silence, Rosalee.” Something in the snappy 
brown eyes of the new teacher told Rosalee 
that she meant just what she said. Rosalee 
gulped and seemed almost to choke on the 
hard words that were bubbling up inside her 
throat. 

The children were dismissed, but Rosalee 
used to touch the desks. “I asked you to 
lace the desks, Rosalee, and I shall wait 
until it is done,” the teacher said quietly. 

“Then you'll ” started Rosalee, but 
once again the teacher interrupted. 

“No talking, please, until you have done 
as you were told.” 

Rosalee still refused. 

“I returned in time to hear you giving 
orders, Rosalee, so I know who planned this 
whole thing. You may as well get busy and 
put the desks back where they belong. You 
could get a little play in if you would 
finish the job quickly.” 

Rosalee sat stubbornly in her seat, so the 
teacher walked out onto the playground 
where the other children were having a 
good time. Returning a few minutes later 
she found the desks had been returned to 
their original places, but every seat was 
backwards. Seeing that the rebellious Rosalee 
was still not willing to do the right thing, 









EWING GALLOWAY 





Miss Smitmore said quietly, 
“Thank you, Rosalee, for re- 
turning the desks to their 
places. But since you did not 
put them as you found them 
Il am going to ask you to 
put your desk inside my office. There you 
will be able to hear all that is going on, but 
you will not be tempted to do things you 
know are wrong.” 

Then the tears came, so the teacher 
stepped up and pushied the desk inside the 
office at the back of the room. Rosalee 
could be seen there, she could see the rest of 
the class and hear all that went on, but she 
could not be with the other children. Then 
Miss Smitmore hurriedly turned each desk 
around so that all of them faced the front of 
the room. 

“I've always had trouble with my teach- 
ers,” Rosalee sobbed. “My mom says she 
can’t understand why teachers can’t get 
along with me.” 

Miss Smitmore smiled. Then she stepped 
over and put her arm around Rosalee’s 
shoulders. “Rosalee,” she said softly, “did 
you ever think that maybe it is you that 
cannot get along with your teachers? I love 
you and want us to be friends.” 

The teacher hurried out of the door to 
call the children in from their play, and 
returned to find a quiet Rosalee sitting in her 
seat in the office. To page 18 








Miss Smitmore could tell by the smile on Rosalee’s face that something had changed inside her. 
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Of classes and hitchhiking and tricking the tricksters! 
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Chapter 


ULY gave place to August, and everyone 

was talking about the opening of school. 
In the middle of the month several girls 
appeared to clean up the dormitories and 
get things ready for the new semester. The 
matron arrived and began serving meals in 
the dining room. The preceptor came to 
bring order out of confusion in the boys’ 
quarters. Likewise the girls’ dean took over 
in the girls’ home, and Tom began to re- 
alize his summer’s work was nearly ended. 

Tom liked having the girls around. Some- 
how, their crisp print dresses and gay aprons 
gave a more cheerful atmosphere to the 
place, and he noticed with satisfaction that 
the boys were not so rowdy and took more 
pains to keep themselves neat when they 
went to the dining room. 

The day the students began arriving, Tom 
was assigned the task of driving to town to 
bring the trunks and luggage from the sta- 
tion. Then he assisted the girls’ dean in 
carrying beds from the attic and setting 
them up. He helped Mr. Larsen arrange 
chairs in the classrooms and did so many 
odd jobs that he met and became acquainted 
with many of the students. 

At the supper table that night, one of 
the newly arrived students asked if he was 
a senior. He felt well repaid for his sum- 
mer’s work! Being around the place for 
three months had helped him get so well 
acquainted with it that he was able to give a 
lot of information he would not have had 
otherwise. 

Registration was fun after working so 
hard all summer with his hands. Now he 
would have a chance to develop the upper 
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HARD WAY 


By DOROTHY LOCKWOOD AITKEN & 


Three 


regions. He signed up for as many subjects 
as his adviser would allow. He found, to his 
satisfaction, that he had a good credit and 
that if he did chores at the farm, mornings 
and evenings, he would be able to stay in 
school all year without any cash. This was 
important to Tom, for the depression was 
on and there was no cash for anything ex- 
cept the most meager clothing. 

To his surprise he found that by far the 
greater majority of the students were work- 
ing at least part of their way, and so he 
never had a chance to feel bad because of 
his being a “working student.” 

The first few weeks of school flew by as 
if on wings. Period tests showed Tom at the 
top of the honor roll with A’s in all subjects, 
though he carried a heavier load than most 
of the students. Tom found he had trouble 
studying in the evening. Not only was 
Johnny, his roommate, given to impromptu 
feeds during the study period but also Tom’s 
early morning duties at the farm left him so 
weary that by the time worship was over 
in the evening, he could scarcely keep his 
eyes open. 

The first several weeks he did not work 
in the afternoons. Then he had ample time 
to study in the quiet of his room and 
catch a few winks before chore time. Bu' 
Mr. Branson asked him to drive the tractor 
or the truck when the farm work began to 
get behind. Tom loved this almost as much 
as school, so every day as soon as dinner 
was over he hurried into his work clothes 
and hauled sugar beets to town. Sometimes 
it was coal he hauled, and he had to work till 
late in the evening, unloading. Wallace 


























usually assisted him, and the boys got a 
special commission for this dirty work. 
Nearly every afternoon that he went to 
town with the truck he was commissioned 
by Johnny to bring him something to eat. 
That boy! He was always hungry! 

Never had Tom realized that school 
could be so much fun. Not once did he re- 
member or think about what he was missing 
in high school. Indeed, the thought never 

tered his head. He played the cornet in 
zd band under Mr. Larsen and sang in the 

ys’ glee club. He took an active part in 
the seminar and was also a prayer-band 
leader. 

The months raced by. The Halloween 
hike was a great success. Tom was too timid 
to ask a girl to hike with him, but he noticed 
that several of the girls had no escorts and he 
had a good time getting acquainted with 
them. He thought some of the couples who 
took advantage of the darkness to hold 
hands and “smooch” were awfully silly. 

The full moon made a marvelous setting 
for the hike, and when the students reached 
the river, they built a roaring bonfire and 
sang songs. 

When Tom was ready for bed that night, 
Johnny came in tired but proudly displaying 
a picture of the girl he had hiked with. Tom 





whistled. “I don’t know how 
you rate like that, Johnny. 
That makes six you've col- 
lected since school began.” 

Johnny slipped the pic- 
ture into the edge of his 
half of the mirror. “Why don’t you get a 
girl, Tom? You've got lots of personality 
and all the girls like you.” 

“Do they?” The question came sleepily 
from Tom as he pulled back the coverlet. 
“I’m afraid they would turn me down, so I 
don’t ask them.” 

Tom liked girls, but to be truthful he was 
afraid of them, and steered clear of them 
whenever possible. Besides, he reasoned, he 
was only fifteen and there was plenty of 
time. 

Christmas, spring, and graduation. The 
year passed so quickly that Tom could 
hardly believe it when May arrived and he 
watched the seniors march down the aisle 
to get their diplomas. It seemed he had a 
long way to go before he would be doing 
that. He decided to stay another summer 
and work so he could continue to attend the 
academy. 

This summer he felt more at home. Most 
of the boys who stayed were the same as the 
ones he met when he arrived as a greenhorn 





Tom threw eut his suitcase, then paused. This was dangerous. But he had to do it. He jumped! 
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a year ago. Everett was still the “straw boss” 
around the farm, and although the other 
boys kept their regular jobs, Tom was given 
the truck to drive. He hauled all the prod- 
uce to town and occasionally was allowed 
to drive the tractor. 

The summer was almost over. The hot 
winds blew, and Tom’s shirtless back became 
as brown as an Indian’s. This year he had the 
fun of watching some other greenhorns 
develop; but somehow he couldn’t find it in 
his heart to tease them. He remembered 
how discouraged he had felt and always tried 
to speak a word to lighten the boys’ burdens. 
When the fellows took Ernest for a snipe 
hunt, Tom said he wouldn’t go. “Too tired,” 
he explained. He felt sorry for the new boy 
as he saw him jubilantly trudge away with 
the sack. 

Just as Tom was getting to sleep he heard 
someone running up the sidewalk. He 
looked quickly out the window and saw 
Ernest run in the front door. In a moment 
there was a knock at Tom’s door and Ernest 
burst in out of breath. 

“I gave them the slip and are they going 
to have fun getting home!” 

Tom gasped. “What did you do? Didn't 
you get any snipes?” 

Ernest sat down to catch his breath. “I 
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knew about it all along. I decided to teach 
them a lesson. They are always pulling 
something on me, so I decided it was their 
turn. When we got to the river, there was a 
boat fastened there and I said I thought 
maybe the other side of the river would be 
better. They agreed at once, thinking it 
would be fun to leave me there with no way 
of getting back. So we rowed over. 

“As soon as they left to ‘shoo’ around in 
the cornfield, I ran down the river and got 
into the boat. Before I got across they ap- 
peared on the shore, yelling for me to come 
back and get them. I waved to them, tied up 
the boat and ran home as fast as I could. 
Don’t know what they will do to me tomor- 
row, but this time the joke’s on them!” 

Tom laughed till he was sick. How thank- 
ful he was that he hadn’t been in on the 
trick. Somehow he couldn’t feel sorry f 
the boys. They were always doing unkin 
things. It would not be as long or lonesome 
a trip back for them, even in clothes wet 
from an unexpected swim, as it would have 
been for Ernest all alone. 

Johnny came in about midnight famished 
as usual and thoroughly disgusted that the 
two candy bars and the egg sandwich he 
had been saving for the trek home were 

To page 19 
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The dirty old tramp left trouble behind when 


he slept one night in the station. 





MIRACLE for BERTHA 


By IRENE BUTLER ENGELBERT 


3 WAS early autumn of the year 1905. 
As the evening freight pulled out of the 
station of a small New York town, a sick 
tramp lingered in the shadows of the depot. 
The last train was in and gone, so the 
ticket agent locked up his cash box, snuffed 
out his kerosene lamp, fastened the padlock 
on his office door, and went home for the 
night. 

The passengers’ waiting room was never 
locked, even at night, so after waiting long 
enough to make sure the ticket agent was 
not coming back, the tramp entered the 
station. He looked about in the quickening 
darkness and saw two long benches, a pot- 
bellied stove, and a brass spittoon. A row of 
hooks on the wall was evidently intended 
for the accommodation of passengers’ over- 
coats. On one of these hooks hung a coat 
belonging to the newsboy who delivered 
the daily paper to nearly every home in 
town. He had left it there by neglect, when 
he stopped to chat with the ticket agent 
that very afternoon. 


The tramp was glad for the bench and the boy’s coat. 


His head ached, his face was hot. He needed to rest. 


The tramp sorely needed a place to sleep 
for the night, and as his eyes caught sight 
of the newsboy’s coat he realized it could 
help to soften a wooden bench. He spread 
the coat on one of the benches, removed his 
travel-worn shoes, and lay down for the 
night. His head ached, his face was hot, 
and it was so good to rest. In almost no time 
at all he was wrapped in untroubled sleep. 

“Get up! Get up and be gone, you bum!” 
It was a voice shouting at him and bringing 
him back to wakefulness. The tramp opened 
his eyes slowly. The sun was streaming in 
an east window, and the ticket agent was 
standing over him, shaking him. “Get go- 

To page 16 



















The Story 


By A. D. FOWLER 


M* TWIN sister and I are just a couple of 
nuts that live in a walnut grove on 
Gold Dust Drive, a mile out of Kelseyville, 
in the beautiful Lake County of northern 
California. 

It is the fall of the year, and we have had 
a grand time every day, swinging on the 
highest bough of our walnut tree. Today 
we have many visitors. Over in a distant 
part of the grove we see men and women 
working. They are coming closer to our 
tree. A tall man carries a long pole, and 
he is doing something to each tree. Now 
he is coming to our tree! 

His pole has an iron hook fastened to 
one end. It is made from the steel tine of an 
old hay rake, and it will not break. Oh, 
dear! Look what he did! He put the hook 
over a branch, pulled the pole back a little, 
and then let it slip away through his hands 
quickly. Up went the branch, and all the 
nuts flew off the tree! 

Here he comes closer. Horrors! The hook 
is over our branch! We are being pulled 
toward the ground. What a funny feeling. 
The man has let the pole slip through his 
hands, and, oh dear, my sister and I—we 
can’t hold on. Up, up! We're sailing 
through the air! Such a grand sensation! 
But now down, down, away to the ground. 
Luckily, someone has smoothed the earth 
with a harrow, so we aren't hurt. 

Well, soon after we fell, a girl picked up 
all of us that were lying under that tree 
and dropped us into her sack. 

In a little while a truck drove up, and 
the sacks of walnuts were taken to the drier 
at Finley, a town only three miles from our 
home. Presently the sack that my sister and 
I were in was opened, and we were dumped 
into a machine that spun us around rapidly. 
Wire brushes took off our pretty green 
coats. We really hated to part with them, 
although many of the nuts that came with 
us had already dropped theirs off during 
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of a Nut 





the warm summer weather. Some of the nuts 
still held onto their coats. They were 
called “sticktights,” but eventually the hull- 
ing machine made them shed their coats 
too. 

We were now given a bath, the water 
being forced all around us to clean us up. 
It really did, too. Any soil that was stuck to 
us, or any fiber, was quickly cleaned off. 
Next we were placed in bins, where the 
moisture on our shells was removed by air 
circulating around us. We felt good, then. 
But after that we were placed im a dehydra- 
tor to be thoroughly dried by heat. It was 
an uncomfortable experience for my sister 
and me, for we thought we must be back 
in the summer again. The temperature went 
from 85° to 110°F. It took all the perspira- 
tion out of me! And did I lose weight! We 
certainly felt better when that ordeal was 
over! 


We stayed overnight in sacks, and the 
next morning a truck took us to the packing 


plant or warehouse. On the way we 
close to Mount Konocti, which is an extin 


volcano near the shore of beautiful Clear 
Lake. It is often covered with snow in 
winter. We passed through the towns of 
Lower Lake and Middletown, and up the 
slopes of Mount St. Helena. The road 
passes the place where the author Robert 
Louis Stevenson lived before he went to 
Samoa in the South Pacific. 








Coming down the tree-covered sides of 
the mountain, we soon found ourselves in 
Calistoga, a town at the northern point of 
enchanting Napa Valley. 

In Calistoga was the walnut packing shed. 
We were dumped into large hoppers where 
endless belts took us over grading tables. 
The good nuts were graded into three sizes: 
large, medium, and babies. My twin sister 
and I are both large for our age, so we 
went in with the large nuts. 

The nuts that had little or nothing inside 

f them were removed by air pressure. 

hese are called “blows.” Some commercial 
uses are found for the blows, for they are 
very buoyant and are used in the manufac- 
ture of life-saving apparatus for use at sea. 





But now I must tell you a little about 
our family, for we are really proud of our 
ancestry. People call us English walnuts; 
but there are no English walnuts! Our 
ancestors came from old Persia. Perhaps 
Daniel, when he was at the court of Cyrus, 
the king of Persia (see Daniel, chapter 10) 
ate some “English” walnuts. The English 
were the first to introduce the walnuts from 
Persia into world trade, and that is why they 
are called English walnuts. 

There are many varieties of walnuts. Most 
of the walnuts grown in California are 
grafted or budded onto native California 
black walnut rootstock. Our family is called 
Franquettes, and we consider ourselves the 
aristocrats. Some of the others are called 
Paynes, Poes, Eurekas, Mayettes, Concords, 
and Hartleys. There are many others, too, 































perhaps more than twenty altogether, 
some of whom I have never met. We did 
meet the Poes. They were a family of nuts 
that lived in the corner of our grove at 
Kelseyville. 

The last thing they did to us at the 
warehouse was to bleach us. We were 
dipped into a chemical solution that light- 
ened the color of our shells. Then my 
sister and I wondered what would happen 
to us next. But just then the farmer who 
owned the farm that we came from said he 
wanted some of his best nuts to send to his 
son, a medical missionary in Africa. We 
wondered if we would be asked to go. Soon 
a man weighed out one hundred pounds of 

To page 18 


My sister and | are very beautiful walnuts, and the 
farmer chose us to send on a Dutch freighter to 
one of his sons who is a missionary doctor in Africa. 
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| a first day Annetta Whiting attended 
Ponsonby School, all the girls in Miss 
Emerson's room were anxious to lend her 
some paper on which to do her social-studies 
assignment. No one expected her to have 
everything she needed the very first day. 
She had moved from another city only that 
week, and anyone knows a person’s posses- 
sions become disorganized when one 
changes homes. 

There was another reason why the 
seventh-graders were willing to lend An- 
netta paper. She was extraordinarily pretty, 
with long, glossy hair, ivory skin, and brown 
eyes. And the tilt to her nose corresponded 
magically with the tilt of her chin! 

The girls agreed that it was evident, with- 
out anyone’s telling you, that her folks had 
lots of money. How else could she have 
such pretty clothes? 

The girls kept Annetta supplied with 
paper for several days. Finally she brought 
some to school for herself and a well-con- 
cealed sigh escaped more than one set of 
lips. The girls waited for the paper they 
had lent Annetta to be returned. But noth- 
ing happened. It didn’t really matter, of 
course. After all, what are a few sheets of 
paper between friends? 

The students continued to be friendly to 
the new girl. About three days after she 
stopped borrowing paper, she could not find 
her rule. She leaned over to Sam Baker in 
the next row and whispered as she took his 
blue plastic rule from his desk, “You don’t 
mind, Sam?” 

Annetta was working on exactly the same 
arithmetic problem Sam was doing. It did 
not seem to occur to her that he would be 
needing his rule for the same assignment. 

Sam was too bashful to tell Annetta that 
he needed the rule back right away, so he 
managed to get Joe Morgan to lend him his 
rule for a minute. 

When Annetta was through with the rule 
she placed it in her desk, just as if she had 
forgotten that it did not belong to her. Sam 
waited two days and then decided to go to 
the school office and buy a new one for him- 
self. After all, what’s a ten-cent rule? 

In February, even seventh-graders manage 
to catch cold. Annetta joined the rest of the 
sniffers. She forgot to take a handkerchief 
to school, so she was very glad to find that 
Mary Lou Burton had a cold and a box of 
tissues and she sat right next to her. 

Annetta dipped freely, very freely, into 
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Annetta Whiting was pretty, but soon everyone 


was calling her the 


CLASS SF 


By 7 


Mary’s tissues. When they had gone down so 
far that the notice on the side of the box 
said, “Time to Order More” Mary hoped 
Annetta would take the hint and provide 
the next box. Annetta’s cold cleared up over 
the weekend, however, so she had no reason 
to think of tissues or handkerchiefs again. 
Not right then, at least. Mary bought her- 
self a new box. It cost fifteen cents. After 
all, what's fifteen cents? 

There was the Valentine party coming up. 
Almost everybody gave cards to almost 
everybody. Annetta must not have counted 
her cards correctly for, when everybody was 
at work signing cards, she found she needed 
two more than she had. There should be one 
for Miss Emerson, and one for Mr. Gibbs, 
the principal. 

Annetta had a real way about her when 
it came to persuading a boy that he had one 
Valentine card he didn’t really need. She 
got one from Monty Fontain and one from 
Gerry Reisig. Monty and Gerry had awk- 
ward smiles on their faces as they shrugged 
at each other. Gerry said, “They cost only a 
nickel apiece. After all, what's a nickel?” 

Annetta had made quite a beginning. 
Later she borrowed a nail file, a comb, an 
eraser. Periodically she ran out of paper. 
Someone always came to her rescue. 

The fifty cents she borrowed from Miss 
Emerson when the class put on a candy sale 
to help buy drapes for the room must not be 
forgotten. The borrowing went on and on. 
It was that strange kind of borrowing that 
never shows any returns. 

The girls had been right at the beginning. 
Annetta’s folks were comfortably situated as 
far as money was concerned. There was 
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never a thing Annetta lacked. She just 
didn’t think far enough ahead. After she 
had borrowed she didn’t think far enough 
back. 

Someone's patience with Annetta snapped 
one cold afternoon when Annetta, finding 
her gloves still damp from the early morning 
snowballing, whisked away home with Jen- 
nifer’s gloves. 

Sam and Gerry looked at Jennifer in- 
quiringly. Sam said, “Look here, Jenny. 
Don’t you think she has gotten away with 
larceny long enough?” 

“I second that motion,” Gerry said. “It’s 
one thing after another. Perhaps she thinks 
her nice clothes and good looks will get her 
over every hurdle. If I had to put a tag on 
her I'd call her ‘Class Sponge.’” 


Annetta leaned over to Sam’s desk and whispered as she took his rule, “You don’t mind, do you?” 
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Jack came along in time to hear Gerry’s 
last words. “Bet you mean Annetta,” he 
laughed. “Why don’t we call a strike—a 
class strike?” 

“How could we?” Jennifer asked doubt- 
fully. 

Gerry grinned. “We could arrange it in a 
wink. Get someone to call her back to the 
classroom this afternoon when we are all in 
the gym for the basketball game. I'll take 
care of the boys. Jenny, you look after the 
girls. Just tell them we've had enough of 
Annetta’s sponging, and that when she asks 
for anything they must say a firm No.” 

“It won't be easy to say a firm No to An- 
netta, as I suppose you already know,” Jenny 
cautioned. 

“Just remember all the things she has 
never returned, and I'll guarantee you'll find 
it much easier than you think,” Sam winked. 

Astrid Johnson was assigned to take An- 
netta out of the gym. At half-time the two 
girls left to get a drink of water and to comb 
their hair. Jenny and Gerry quickly told the 
rest of the class about the strike. Everyone, 
it turned out, felt the same way about An- 
netta’s borrowing. 

The next day the strike went into effect. 

Annetta had forgotten her science text- 
book. She had taken it home to work on her 
assignment the evening before. She tried to 
borrow one from three classmates, but they 
were all using their books and said they 
just could not be without them right then. 

Annetta was a little puzzled at being re- 
buffed. She resigned herself to catching up 
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on her work when she got home that after- 
noon. 

Later in the day her ball point pen 
wouldn’t work and teacher had said the 
English assignment must be done in ink. 
There wasn’t a person in the room who 
could lend her a pen. 

The strikers were by no means half- 
hearted in their efforts to rid the class of its 
sponge. Of course, no one was mean to 
Annetta. They just couldn’t seem to oblige 
when she asked for something. 

It took about a week for Annetta to 
catch on to what was happening. At the end 
of that week she commenced to see herself 
as the other seventh-graders saw her. She 
shuddered. What could she do to improve 
her reputation? 








DISCIPLINE 


By PHYLLIS FOWLER 


I sat Susie on my lap 

To scold my naughty one. 

“Little girls must mind their moms, 
Or miss out on their fun!" 


Susie smiled and tipped her head, 
She didn't seem to hear. 

That's the trouble with my dolls, 
They just don't care, | fear! 





She began by taking a couple of minutes 
every morning to check in her mind the 
things she might need that day at school, 
and to see that she had them with her before 
she left the house. She knew it would be 
easy enough to keep a little of her allowance 
in the teacher’s desk for emergencies. 
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One day Gerry decided to pass the word 
along to the others to ease up on the strike. 
He said he was sure the class was rid of its 
sponge, and it wouldn’t hurt anybody to 
lend Annetta something if she found her- 
self in difficulties once in a while. 


“Buried” Grandmother Answered 
the Door 


From page 3 


But Ernest hadn’t returned after lunch, and 
nobody seemed to know. 

Dick usually sat in the third row, and his 
seat was vacant too. Dick was larger and 
more sturdily built. He was slier in his 
mischief, but the two were great friends. 

“Dick,” the teacher noted, “is absent, 
too.” 
In the little black record book she re- 
corded a small a for “absent” after each 
name. It was strange that the two of them 
should be absent, especially since both had 
been present in the morning. 

It was time for geography now, and each 
student’s large geography book was on his 
desk. “Page twenty-two,” Mrs. Boyd di- 
rected. There was a flutter of pages turning, 
and the class began. There was no more 
time to wonder why two little boys were 
absent. 

Soon the afternoon was gone. The thirty- 
two pupils in Mrs. Boyd’s room filed out 
and went home. 

The next morning when Ernest said, 
“Hello, Mrs. Boyd,” Mrs. Boyd remembered. 

“What happened to you yesterday?” she 
questioned. 

“Dick’s grandmother died,” Ernest re- 
sponded soberly. 

“Dick's grandmother died?” the teacher 
repeated in surprise. 

“Yes,” Dick said, suddenly appearing at 
Ernest's side. “She died.” 

“Oh, that is too bad. When is the fu- 
neral?” Mrs. Boyd asked sympathetically. 

“Yesterday,” the boys said. “Yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“Yesterday,” the teacher repeated in self- 
reproach. She didn’t even know the grand- 
mother was sick, let alone dead and buried. 
What kind of teacher was she that she 
couldn’t keep in touch with her children’s 
families? Why hadn't Dick told her before? 
Now it was too late. To page 16 








WESTERN HERO 





WITHOUT A GUN 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


rE. settlers laughed the day William van 
Orsdell first walked up the street of 
Fort Benton, Montana. And you can’t blame 
them. 

Mr. van Orsdell was only twenty-one. 
He had arrived by a Missouri River steam- 
boat. 

The street was muddy. Fort Benton was 
a frontier outpost, and Van Orsdell was 
wearing a frock coat. It was no outfit for 
the West, even if preachers at home wore 
them. No wonder the settlers laughed. 

Van Orsdell shrugged. He pulled first one 


foot out of the mud and then the other. “I 
may change my coat later,” he told himself. 
“But right now it is all I have. Besides, I 
don’t care how much they laugh as long 
as I can get them to listen.” 

It was Sunday and William Wesley van 
Orsdell was a missionary preacher looking 
for a place to hold a church service. A log 
building—the courthouse—was offered him 
by Fort Benton’s entire police force, one 
constable. 

Standing ankle deep in mud, for the dirt 
floor was soaked from recent rains, Reverend 


“It’s Sunday,” said Mr. van Orsdell, placing his Bible on the bar. “I’ve come te preach a sermon.” 
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van Orsdell waited for the congregation 
to come. No one came. , 

“They don’t want to stand in this mud to 
hear a sermon,” he decided. 

The constable grinned. “They don’t want 
to hear a sermon, mud or no mud,” he 
thought, but he didn’t say it out loud, of 
course. 

The young missionary strode out of the 
log house. Down the street, about halfway, 
was a tavern. Most of the men were in 
there. He pushed the door open. “It is 
Sunday,” he said, “and I have come to 
preach you a sermon.” 

The tavern owner chuckled. “First time 
we've had a real genu-wine preacher in 
here,” he said. “Everybody stop what you 
are doing and listen.” 

For a minute, seeing the rough crowd, 
Van Orsdell was afraid. Then he began to 
sing. His first song was “In the Sweet By 
and By.” Then he sang one that was pop- 
ular at the time, “A Diamond in the Rough.” 
It said that there was good in everyone, no 
matter how rough his outside might be. 
He was to sing that song thousands and 
thousands of times, all over the Northwest. 
Now it made an easy start for his first 
sermon. 

The men liked him because he had the 
courage to insist on a service on the day 
they believed was God’s day. They forgot 
to laugh at his strange frock coat. Someone 
called him Brother Van and the name 
stuck. For fifty years he preached in the 
Northwest, riding thousands of miles to tell 
people about God's love. 

He entered hostile territory to aid at- 
tacked settlers. The Indians liked him so 
well that they put on a buffalo hunt for him, 
a great honor. Every day of his life was 
heroic. “Courage in Christ,” he would have 
called it. And his only weapon was the 
Bible! 


“Buried” Grandmother Answered 
the Door 


From page 14 


Once again the day ended. Soon Mrs. 
Boyd’s husband came by to take her home. 

“Jack,” she said to him, “are you in a 
hurry? Dick’s grandmother was buried yes- 
terday afternoon, and I didn’t even know 
she had passed away. I think we'd better go 
over to the house.” 
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Mr. Boyd thought so too and drove to the 
beautiful home where Dick’s parents lived. 
It was a lovely white house with a long, 
curved walk going up to the front door. 
The visitors rang the bell and waited. 

A little old lady opened the door. Mr. 
and Mrs. Boyd did not recognize her. 

“Good afternoon,” Mrs. Boyd said. “Is 
Dick’s mother, Mrs. Chafin, home? We'd 
like to visit with her.” 

“No, Dick’s mother is not here,” the old 
lady replied. “But I’m his grandmother. 
Won't you come in?” 

For a moment Mrs. Boyd was taken aback. 
This was a very interesting development. 
Dick’s grandmother buried—but answer- 
ing the door! Dick had lied. She could tell 
the grandmother all about it, and Dick 
would get what he had coming to him. But 
Mrs. Boyd was a tactful teacher. 

“Er—thank you so much,” she stammered, 
trying to think what to say. “We're glad to 
meet you, but it was Mrs. Chafin we needed 
to see this time. Since she isn’t home, we'll 
come back later.” And the visitors left. 

Next day, when Dick came to school, he 
brought this little note to Mrs. Boyd: 

“To Mrs. Boyd, 

“I'm sorry I lied to you. Mother said there 
was no funeral and no one died. Everything 
was a lie. Ernest was with me and he told 
a lie to you too. I will try not to lie any more 
as long as I live. Will you please forgive 
Ernest and me? 

“From Dick.” 





Miracle for Bertha 
From page 9 


ing, fellow,” the ticket agent continued. 
“We don’t need any bums in this town. Get 
going, or I'll call the police. There are the 
tracks. I don’t care which way you start, just 
sO you get going now.” 

The tramp sat up. His head still ached 
and his face was still hot. He leaned over 
to pull his shoes on and felt dizzy. But he 
had had experience with unsympathetic 
police officers before, and he decided that 
in spite of feeling ill he had better move on. 
Leaving the newsboy’s coat where it lay on 
the bench, he emerged from the railway 
station, hesitated a moment, then started 
walking down the tracks into the distance. 
He was never heard of again. 

But the sick tramp had left something 








behind in the village for which he would 
always be remembered. Though he didn’t 
know it yet, the tramp was coming down 
with smallpox, and he had unwittingly left 
the germs of this dread disease on the news- 
boy’s coat. This was at a time when vac- 
cination was not so common as it is now. 

Later in the day the newsboy came to 
the depot with the ticket agent’s paper. He 
saw his coat lying on the bench and picked 
it up. 

“Some tramp used it to sleep on last 
night,” the ticket agent said crossly. “He 
must have come in after I locked up. But I 
sent him on his way a-scooting when | 
found him here this morning.” 

“Rather generous of me to loan him my 
coat,” the newsboy responded dryly. “I only 
hope he wasn’t too dirty.” With that re- 
mark he slipped the coat on and continued 
with his paper route. 

In due time, of course, the newsboy be- 
came sick. During the first few days that 
he was feeling ill he kept on delivering 
papers, for he had no idea he was getting 
smallpox. When he started breaking out 
with the pox there was no question of the 
nature of his illness, and he was put to bed 
and isolated. But the damage was done— 
for several days he had been innocently 
spreading the deadly germs all over town. 

Soon many others became ill, and a small- 
pox epidemic was on. Frightened health 
authorities put the whole town under quar- 
antine. No one could enter or leave. Trains 
rushed past the station without stopping, 
for no one wanted the disease to spread to 
other places. 

Among the many people in town who got 
smallpox, there was a sixteen-year-old girl 
named Bertha Leonard. She became very 
ill, but was luckier than some who did not 
live through the ordeal. Many of those 
who did not die of the disease were left 
pock-marked for life. Bertha was fortunate 
not to have any smallpox scars left on her 
pretty face. 

For a time it looked as though Bertha 
was going to recover without any ill ef- 
fects. Then, just as she was beginning to 
feel better again, an abscess began to de- 
velop in her left eye. It grew into a serious 
infection, and she suffered so much pain 
from it that she became very thin. 

As soon as the quarantine was lifted 
Bertha was taken to the city of Buffalo to see 
an eye specialist. Her oldest sister Mary went 
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with her. They went to Buffalo once a week, 
going in on the morning train and returning 
on an early evening train. 

In spite of the weekly treatments, Bertha’s 
eye seemed to get no better. In fact, it was 
growing worse. On the third trip to Buffalo 
the eye specialist had sad and frightening 
news. 

“I can do no more for your eye,” he told 
Bertha kindly, and added reluctantly, “It 
will have to be removed. If this eye is left it 
will in time affect the other one. Then you 
will be blind in both eyes. When you come 
for your appointment next week you had 
better be prepared for an operation.” 

Bertha was so shocked she could hardly 
realize what the man was saying. To lose 
an eye! To be disfigured for life! Surely the 
doctor was not telling the truth. The two 
girls left his office and got on the train so 
sad and upset they could hardly talk all the 
way home. 

The news was a great blow to Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard, too. They could not bear to 
think of their daughter's losing her eye. But 
they were people of great faith, so at once 
they took their sorrow to the Lord. There 
were ten children in the family, and Bertha’s 
father gathered them all together. Bertha, 
her parents, and all her brothers and sisters 
prayed in turn. They pleaded with God that, 
if it was His will, Bertha’s eye might be 
healed. 

Soon their friends in the church heard 
about it. At prayer meeting they had special 
prayer, and God in heaven listened. 

It was time for Bertha to see the eye 
specialist again. After examining the eye, 
the doctor looked at her in surprise. 

“What has happened?” he asked. “I fully 
expected to have to remove your eye today, 
but it seems to be much better. I believe 
now it can be spared. I will not have to 
operate. What caused this miracle?” 

Bertha told him about the many friends 
who had asked God to save her eye. 

The doctor spoke reverently as he an- 
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swered, “Surely, God has healed you. No 
one else could have done it. Bertha, the 
greatest Doctor of all has worked a miracle 
for you!” 

I know this is a true story, for Bertha 
was my Own mother. 


Rosalee’s Reformation 
From page 5 


Days passed by happily after that. Rosalee 
was soon re-established in her class, and she 
was trying her best to overcome her prob- 
lems. 

One day she stayed after the other chil- 
dren had gone. “Yes, dear,” said the teacher, 
looking up from a stack of papers she was 
about to check. “Did you want to talk to 
me?” 

“Miss Smitmore, I would like to be bap- 
tized.” 

“Wonderful, Rosalee,” said the teacher. 
“Do you understand all that it means: being 
an example to others, working for Christ 
and the church, and all?” 

“Yes, I think so, Miss Smitmore,” Rosalee 
answered quietly. “Ever since you talked to 
me so kindly, I've tried to change. I made a 
motto to put up in my room. It says, ‘Be 
Meek Like Moses,’ and I’m trying very 
hard to do that. I try not to plan mean 
things, and not to say unkind things. Do 
you think I've grown to be a little bit like 
Moses by now?” 

“Indeed, I do, dear,” said the teacher, 
squeezing the little hand that lay on the 
corner of the desk. “I've been so happy to 
see the change in you, Rosalee. Your life 
is like a big rose bud that is unfolding 
petal by petal each day, scattering fragrance 
everywhere.” 

“Oh, Miss Smitmore,” was all Rosalee 
could say to that. 

They prayed together, and the teacher 
was happy to sign the blank for the pastor, 
saying that Rosalee was ready for baptism. 
The teacher and Rosalee had another little 
talk in the office the day before the holy 
ceremony. 

“It was right there,” said Rosalee, point- 
ing to the spot where her desk had once sat, 
“that I gave my heart to Jesus. When you 
said that you loved me, I thought, ‘She 
is like Moses. I can be mean to her and she 
doesn’t get mad back.’ And I decided I 
wanted to be like you and Moses.” 
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“That’s wonderful, Rosalee,” said the 
teacher with moist eyes. “Then we will 
both be able to inherit the kingdom of God. 
Won't that be fun?” 

The two of them came out of the office 
with their arms around each other, and the 
children outside wondered at the radiance 
of their smiles. 

“Rosalee looks almost as if she has a halo 
today,” remarked one of them. 

And indeed she had. 


The Story of a Nut 
From page 11 


the large Franquettes. My sister and I were 
in the top of this very sack! Our sack was 
enclosed in a second sack for extra strength. 

The farmer then took us in his car to 
San Francisco. We noticed that we were not 
alone. In the car the farmer also had 100 
pounds of prunes from his farm. These had 
been sun-dried by a neighbor. There were 
also a few pounds of dried from our 
neighborhood, and about dfcy pounds of 
lovely almonds that a relative had donated. 

When we got to San Francisco, we were 
put down in the hold of a Dutch freighter, 
due to sail for Africa in a couple of days. 
We sailed away one evening, going down 
the coast of North America to the Panama 
Canal. After leaving the canal we headed 
for South Africa, and when we arrived at 
Cape Town we went up the east coast of 
Africa to a place called Beira, in Mozam- 
bique. 

We were transferred to a railway car, 
and went several hundred miles to Blantyre, 
in Nyasaland. Then a truck took us to the 
Malamulo Mission. Here we were claimed 
joyfully by the doctor and his family. 

Now I must bring the story of my life to 
a Close. My twin sister and I are on a long 
table in the house of the doctor and his 
family. They are going to have a big dinner 
tonight. The nurses from the hospital have 
been invited. I see now that they are get- 
ting ready to sit down at the table. One of 
the doctor’s little girls has been handling me 
and my sister admiringly, so I don’t think 
we will be around much longer. 

I have heard of people being eaten by 
cannibals, but I think we are going to be 
eaten by the doctor’s sweet little girls! So, 
good-by! 


* 








The Hard Way 
From page 8 


watersoaked when he swam the river. 
Johnny, the good-natured, during the home- 
ward journey had talked the boys out of 
vengeance. 

One day while Tom and Johnny were 
topping sugar beets under the scorching 
sun, they fell to discussing vacation plans. 
Mr. Branson had promised them two weeks’ 
vacation before school started, and Tom 
wanted to have a good time. He looked 
longingly at the huge diesel trucks swinging 
past on the highway and always stood up to 
wave to the drivers. Likewise, when the 
streamliner rumbled past, Tom felt an in- 
satiable urge to get out and go somewhere. 
He expressed his desire to Johnny. 

“Listen, Tom,” Johnny suggested. “Why 
don’t you and I go to California? We could 
easily be back for the starting of school, and 
it wouldn’t cost us much.” 

Tom was immediately interested. Johnny 
was older than he and had already hitch- 
hiked to California once. As they sliced the 
green tops of the beets and tossed them into 
piles, they discussed their plans. They would 
try hitchhiking, and if they did not get good 
rides they could still hitch onto a freight. 
That way their trip wouldn’t cost them any- 
thing. Tom was fascinated by the idea. 
There was only one catch. How could he go 
without his parents’ finding out? They 
would never approve, of that he was sure. 

For several days he turned the matter over 
in his mind. Mother and dad would be dis- 
appointed if he didn’t come home, but he 
couldn’t stay home all his life. Finally it was 
settled. He didn’t want to lie to his parents, 
but if he didn’t tell al] the truth, maybe he 
could get by. 

The next Sabbath his parents arrived to 
spend the day with him. In the evening 
they drove into town. Tom knew he would 
need a sturdy suitcase for such a strenuous 
trip and now, as they wandered around from 
one shop to another, he began to look into 
the window of the luggage store. There was 
a big steel suitcase—just the thing for the 
trip. 

“You know, Dad,” he began, trying not to 
sound too anxious, “I really need a better 
suitcase. The old one I have is about to come 
to pieces, and if I hitchhike home for vaca- 
tion I'll surely need a better one. That steel 
one there would be just the thing.” 


Dad listened vaguely while he considered 
the price. Finally they went into the store. 
Tom tried not to press the matter too hard, 
but when they left with the suitcase, he felt 
his first experience at deception hadn’t gone 
too badly. It really wasn’t deceiving, either, 
Tom told himself, for what he said was 
true. He really did need a better suitcase. 
The fact that he hadn’t told his father the 
most important reason why he wanted it 
didn’t seem too bad a thing to do. He 
stifled his conscience. 

When his parents were preparing to 
leave, Tom told his dad, “I think I'll ask Mr. 
Branson to let me begin my vacation a week 
from Wednesday, so I'll be leaving around 
then.” 

After they had driven off Tom argued 
with himself. What he had done couldn’t 
possibly be wrong, for he had said, “I think,” 
and anyone could change his mind if he 
wished. He had also been careful to say 
“around then”—well, considering that time 
involves years as well as days, Wednesday 
was “around then,” even if he did leave on 
Monday. 

The boys were careful not to let their 
plans get to the other boys or to Mr. Branson. 
The Sunday night before they were to leave, 
Johnny and Tom walked into the office and 
asked Mr. Larsen if they could draw five 
dollars each. Mr. Larsen, knowing they were 
taking their vacation, gave them the money 
and wished them a pleasant time. 

The next morning, bright and early, Tom 
and Johnny, carrying their heavy suitcases, 
walked to the highway and waited for a ride. 
Tom grew nervous as the minutes passed 
and the cars didn’t even slow down. Besides, 
he was afraid his parents might just happen 
along and that, of course, would put an end 
to everything. 

Finally, at Johnny's suggestion, they 
walked the two miles to town and waited 
for a train to come through. Fortunately, 
Tom thought, a freight pulled in and he and 
Johnny watched their chance and scrambled 
to the top of a refrigerator car and lay flat. 

Traveling that way was rather frightening, 
for the wind threatened to blow him off, and 
he had to hang on for dear life. At every 
stop there was a chance of being thrown 
off when the brakeman made his rounds. 
Tom thought of his mother. He knew she 
would be sad when he didn’t come home; 
and if he should get killed, it would be a 
disgraceful way to die. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


X/1!—Christ Shows Us How to 
be Joyful Christians 


(SEPTEMBER 27) 





Memory VERSE: “For even hereunto were ye 
called: because Christ also suffered for us, leav- 
ing us an example, that ye should follow in his 
steps” (1 Peter 2:21). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Psalm 40:7-10 and see how Christ set us 
an example in doing God’s will. Go over the 
memory verse several times. Review it every 
day. 


SUNDAY 
Jesus Came to Be Our Example 


Open your Bible to 1 Peter 2. 

When we set out to do something new, we 
like to have a pattern or an example to go by; so 
in the Christian life we need an ideal to copy. 
That ideal is Jesus Christ. He came to earth as a 
baby and lived through childhood and youth 
and manhood without sin, and thus demon- 
strated to the whole universe that it is possible 
to live a life of high standards and to do the 
things that are taught us in the Word of God. 
In verse 21 find what Peter calls Christ. 

And Christ our example, Christ the victorious 
overcomer, has promised to be with us, each 
one of us, even to the end of the world (Matt. 
28:20). 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 95. 

Tuink! Are you sincerely trying to be like 
Jesus in your way of life? 

Pray to take Him as your example and to 
follow Him more closely. 


MONDAY 


Jesus Showed Us How to Submit Our Wills 
to God 


Open your Bible to John 5. 
If we are left to ourselves, our natural feeling 
is to do what we want. Naturally we resent be- 
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ing told what to do, where to go, what to study, 
what to wear, and what to eat, but we become 
educated to the idea that others are in a better 
position to guide us while we are young.. Many 
people, however, never get .away from rebel- 
lious feelings. They want to please themselves 
without any consideration for others. This is 
the idea Satan wants us to get. Most of all, he 
wants us to get the idea that we can live and act 
without God, that we need not worship Him 
nor consult Him in our affairs, nor follow the 
Bible as our guide. 

Christ lived without sin, but He did not seek 
to live without His heavenly Father’s help. He 
prayed more than anyone else, and He depended 
on His Father. In this He set us an example. 
How often we think we can get along all right 
without a morning or evening prayer. Read 
what Jesus Himself said of His dependence on 
His Father, in verses 19 and 20. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 101. 

THINK! Do you really depend on God for 
help? Daily, systematic praying helps us realize 
how dependent we are on Him. 


Pray to feel your need of divine help. 


TUESDAY 
Christ Gave Us an Example in Baptism 


Open your Bible to Galatians 3. 

Although Jesus resisted every one of the many 
temptations that came to Him in His child- 
hood, youth, and manhood, He went through 
the ordinance of baptism. When the time came 
for His ministry to begin, He went first of all 
to His cousin, John the Baptist, who was preach- 
ing to large crowds in the wilderness and bap- 
tizing those who repented of their sins. 

John recognized Jesus as the Son of God; and 
when Jesus asked to be baptized John was re- 
luctant to meet His request, saying that it would 
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be more fitting for him to be baptized by Jesus 
than for Jesus to be baptized by him. But Jesus 
quietly insisted that He be baptized so that He 
could fulfill all righteousness and thus show us 
that we all need to be baptized. We all need to 
publicly show that we desire to bury the old life 
of sinful, selfish habits and begin a new life of 
pleasing God. Read verse 27 to see what bap- 
tism means to the believer. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 317, par. 1. 

THINK of the meaning of the rite of baptism 
and the possibilities before us when we have 
“put on” Christ. 


RESOLVE to have the joy that comes to those 
yy are baptized in Christ’s name. 


WEDNESDAY 
A New Life and New Standards 


Open your Bible to Colossians 3. 

When we are baptized, Paul tells us, we “walk 
in newness of life.” We look on things differ- 
ently. When John the Baptist preached and bap- 
tized at the river Jordan, those who were con- 
verted came and asked him, ‘‘What shall we 
do?” Publicans, soldiers, and others knew that 
their way of life had not been right. They knew 
that they had to have a new way. That’s what 
accepting Christ and being baptized does for 
one. 

Zaccheus, the publican, used to scheme to get 
all the money he could from rich and poor 
alike, but when Christ came into his heart he 
was a new man. He wanted to pay back what he 
had taken dishonestly, and to help the poor. 


With Jesus in the family, it’s a happy, happy home! 
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“Put off ... the old man,” says Paul, “and be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind; and that ye 
put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness” (Eph. 4:22- 
24). 

When we “put on” Christ, we will follow 
Christ’s example and do as He did, and seek 
the good of Christ’s kingdom. Read what Paul 
says in Colossians 3:1, 2. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 73, pars. 2, 3; p. 74. 

Tuink! Are you living the new, the better 
way, following Christ’s example? 


Pray to set your affections on things above. 


THURSDAY 
Glorifying Jesus 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 6. 

Not only does the one who accepts Jesus treat 
others differently but he does something for his 
Master too. He glorifies God and holds up His 
standard. 

Ben Smith was noted in a neighborhood for 
his selfish way of living. He had spent his money 
on pleasures, on drinking and smoking. His chil- 
dren had had to go without many of the good 
things of life. He had neglected his duties as a 
good neighbor and citizen. Then Christ came 
into his life. Ben changed. He “put on Christ” 
and became a “new man.” He now cares for and 
provides for his family, looks after his home and 
yard, and is helpful to his neighbors. The 
neighbors wonder at the change that has taken 
place in Ben. But they don’t just wonder at him, 
they wonder at the cause of this wonderful 
transformation. As Ben talks to them, he tells 
them how he had tried to give up his evil habits 
alone and failed over and over again. Then he 
tells his neighbors how Christ came into his 
heart, gave him the victory, and changed his 
life. 

By his new life Ben Smith is glorifying God. 
He is holding God’s standard high in the 
neighborhood, and people marvel at the power 
of Christ. 

The very bodies that God has given us must 
show forth God’s glory. The way we dress, the 
way we eat, the way we behave, even the way 
we walk—all these things can show forth the 
glory of our Captain. Read what Paul tells us in 
verses 19 and 20. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 200. 


TuHink! As your neighbors and _ associates 
watch you, do they see that your life is 
prompted by a desire to serve Christ? 

Pray to be a faithful standard-bearer, honor- 
ing Jesus Christ. 


FRIDAY 


Answer these questions by way of reviewing 
the lesson. 


1. Who is our highest ideal? (Sunday’s assign- 
ment.) 


2. Wuom did Jesus strive to please during His 
earthly life? (Monday’s assignment.) 

3. WuHaT example of Jesus should every Chris- 
tian follow to show to the world that he has 
accepted Jesus as his Saviour and, by His help, 
is going to live a new life? (Tuesday’s assign- 
ment.) 

4. How is the life changed after baptism? 
(Wednesday’s assignment.) 


5. IN WHAT ways can we glorify God in our 
bodies? (Thursday’s assignment.) 
Review the memory verse. 
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The Hard Way '* 
From page 19 





Just before they reached Denver the track 
divided, and Johnny noticed that the train 
they were on went into a siding. He called 
to Tom and they grabbed their bags and 
jumped off into the weeds. Hiding their 
suitcases, they walked down the track to 
where another freight was taking on water. 

Johnny waved to the engineer. “I suppose 
you're bound for Denver?” he asked. The 
engineer looked the boys over and referred 
them to the train they had just left. So the 
boys hurried back and took up their original 
positions. Soon the train began to move 
slowly, and the boys, lying flat on their 
stomachs, groaned with disappointment 
when at the dividing of the ways their 
train turned off on the little-used, weed- 
grown track to the north. Tom was furious. 
That engineer had purposely misinformed 
them! 

Johnny stood up and reached for his suit- 
case. “Throw it off, then jump! We're not 
going fast.” And with that he gave his bag 
a toss and jumped. Tom paused a moment. 
This was dangerous. But there was nothing 
else to do. He jumped and landed in a 
ditch. 

The two boys recovered their suitcases 
and tried to decide what to do. Tom wished 
he had not started on such a venture. “At 
the next town,” he promised himself, “I'll 
write a letter to the folks and tell them 
what I’m doing.” 

Standing at the place where the tracks 
‘divided, while they were making up their 
minds what to do, the Denver train sailed 
past and the engineer waved and laughed at 
them. Tom scowled. Then he remembered, 
“With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” He had deceived 
his parents, and now it was his turn to be 
deceived. 

“We'll just have to hitchhike,” Johnny 
decided. So they changed into some more- 





respectable clothes and started for the high- 
way. They stood where the highway divided. 
One road went to Denver, the other to 
Cheyenne and Salt Lake City. They decided 
to take the first ride they got, no matter 
which way it went. 

In a little while a fur salesman picked 
them up. He was going to Cheyenne, so they 
got a long ride with him. At a small town 
where they stopped for gas, Tom wrote a 
card and apologized for being such a bad 


boy and said he would write again when “e 


got to California. 

In the meantime, the Masons had decided 
to go to the academy a day or two early so 
Tom could go with them on a short trip 
they wanted to make. To their astonishment 
they found him already gone. Mr. Branson 
said he thought Tom had gone home, so they 
retraced their steps and looked in vain for 
him. The day passed with no sign of Tom. 
Mother was worried and so was dad, although 
he was sure Tom was old enough to take 
care of himself. 

Then the card came. From the postmark 
they decided it would do no good to try to 
intercept Tom so they only prayed for his 
safety. His mother was sad. If he wanted to 
go to California so badly maybe they could 
have managed somehow to send him by 
train. Of course she realized that it was his 
love of adventure that had caused him to 
make the trip, and now all she could do was 
to hope and pray for the best. 

The next few days were anxious ones. 
When they read in the paper that two un- 
identified tramps had been killed in a train 
wreck, they held their breath. 

Then came a card from Las Vegas. At 
least Tom was safe that far, but as mother 
thought of the wickedness of that city, she 
wondered if Tom would remember his home 
training, or was he having a reckless time 
and burning his bridges behind him? 

(To be continued) 
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Want to go places 
ana se things: 7 


Ketll-— GROWING PAINS 
IN NATURE STUDY 
By Edwin E. Steele, Jr. 


Have you ever taken a hike with a mountain lion? Have you seen 
his eyes in the dark? Were you ever a friend to a mouse? Have you 
found a field-mouse warehouse? If you have never done these or 
many more interesting things, read Growing Pains in Nature Study. 


Clothbound _ $3.00 


TALES FROM AFRICA 


By Josephine Cunnington Edwards 








These stories will cause you to live right with the missionary who 
is telling them. You will see the lion that jumped over the moon 
and the boy who whipped the leopard. You’ll understand why 
Johnny Baboon goes to church and why God speaks and the earth 
trembles. All these and many other stories with illustrations will 
make interesting reading in this 255-page book. 


Clothbound «$3.00 


JOE-JOE THE MONKEY 


By Bonnie K. Tillman 









Take a ride with Joe-Joe on the back of his 
friend the bear. Watch Joe-Joe play with his 
best friend, the yellow kitten. See this 
lovable monkey in action from morn- 
ing till night. Laugh at his funny 
antics. This book will bring you much 
happy reading. 


Clothbound - 2 $2.00 


Order from your Book 
and Bible House— 
Mailing expense 15¢ for the first 
book and 5¢ for each additional 


ook. 
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TIGER, TIGER, No. 3—By Harry Baers 


COPYRIGHT © 1986 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. When Dersu, leading a party of surveyors through 
the Siberian woods, met a tiger in the trail he would 
talk to it and explain why it was necessary for the 
men to go that way. 2. The tiger would listen, and 
then, as if convinced, go to one side and let the men 








4. The jungle fowl had flown up and landed beyond 
some shrubs, so Jim sneaked up and stood to look 
over the top of a small plum bush. A real surprise 
met him. 5. A large tiger was looking at him from 
the other side of the plum bush and seemed to be 





7. Several years later a mother tiger, while hidden in 
a rocky cave, gave birth to two kittens. There may 
be as many as six in a family, but usually two or 
three. 8. The kittens each weighed about 212 pounds, 
and they were blind at birth, but covered with soft, 
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pass by unmolested. 3. Jim was a thirteen-year-old 
boy who lived in the foothills of Northern India. He 
spent much of his time in the jungle and was now 
hunting jungle fowl (wild chickens) with an old 
patched-up shotgun that someone had given to him. 





saying, “Hi, kid, what you doin’ here?” There was no 
malice or bloodthirstiness in its look, only mild curi- 
osity. 6. Then the tiger walked slowly away without 
once looking back at the boy. This shows that a tiger 
is not dangerous to those it has no reason to fear. 


striped fur. 9. The mother tiger was very proud of her 
little ones and guarded them carefully, though there 
were few enemies that would dare to bother them. 
They nursed and grew quickly till at the age of two 
weeks their eyes opened and they were able to see. 
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